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Once  again,  reform  of  the  U  S 
intelligence  establishment  is  a 
prime  topic  of  Washington  discus¬ 
sion.  We  have  been  here  before 
si  nee  the  Cold  War  ended,  with  a 
dozen  or  more  studies,  official 
and  unofficial,  focused  on  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  roles,  and  its  functions. 
These  efforts  notwithstanding,  it 
can  be  suggested  that  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  major 
changes  which  followed  in  both 
the  operational  and  technical 
environments  for  intelligence  did 
not  produce  sufficient  momen¬ 
tum  to  overcome  the  institutional 
inertia  that  favored  the  status 
quo  in  the  nature  and  structure 
of  American  intelligence.  More¬ 
over,  neither  the  significant 
(though  not  as  dramatic  as  some 
would  like  to  claim)  budgetary 
austerity  of  the  1990s  nor  the 
attacks  of  11  September  2001 
(remarkably  at  first  glance)  pro¬ 
duced  enough  shock  to  prompt 
major  changes. ^ 

An  alternative  view  is  that  US 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  servi  ces  are  si  gn  i  f  i  - 
cantly  changed  from  their  Cold 
War  embodiments,  individually 
and  collectively.  Future  "reform" 
efforts  should  take  i nto  account 
the  changes  that  have  been  made 
even  as  we  concede  that  signifi¬ 
cant  change  has  not  equaled 
sufficient  change,  that  is  to  say, 
change  commensurate  with  the 
ongoing  transformation  of  the 
technical  and  operational  envi¬ 
ronments  confronting 
i  ntel  I  i  gence.  1 1  wou  I  d  be  a  mi  s¬ 


take  to  enter  a  process  of 
institutional  reassessment  on  the 
assumption  that  intelligence,  in 
its  current  circumstance,  is  "all 
wrong"  or  that  a  reform  or  set  of 
reforms  i  n  U  S  i  ntel  I  i  gence  wi  1 1 
make  things  "all  right." 

Before  we  choose  to  abandon,  as 
some  have  begun  to  argue,  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Central 
I  ntel  I  i  gence,  one  of  the  great  and 
most  resilient  creations  of  the 
N  ational  Security  Act  of  1947,  we 
should  at  least  explore  options  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  it.  This 
article  will  focus  on  suggestions 
for  correct!  ng  two  rel ated  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  intelligence 
establishment,  the  absence  of  an 
effective  internal  assessment 
mechanism  in  service  of  the  DCI 
and  the  absence  of  an  equivalent 
to  the  US  military's  "combatant 
command"  structure,  which  has 
proven  invaluable  to  the  defense 


iJheend  of  theCold  War  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  of  relative  fiscal  austerity 
forced  changes  within  the  intelligence  sys¬ 
tem,  masked  to  some  degree  by  a  well-in¬ 
tentioned  but  sometimes  ill-conceived 
effort  to  "do  morewith  less."  Some  of  these 
efforts,  consciously  or  not,  had  the  effect  of 
preserving  structures  and  shielding  them 
from  fundamental  review.  As  for  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  one  can  argue  that  it  at  least  post¬ 
poned  some  intelligence  reform.  Thewar 
on  terror  as  understood  after  the  attacks  of 
that  day  was  truly  going  to  be  a  "corneas 
you  are"  affair,  and  the  slimmed  down,  in¬ 
crementally  reformed  Cold  War  intelli¬ 
gence  establishment  responded  to  the 
challenge,  conscientiously  and  profession¬ 
ally,  but  perhaps  not  efficiently. 
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establishment  over  the  past  half- 
century. 


Developing  Lessons  Learned: 
the  Truth  Shall  Set  You  Free 

The  propensity  for  deception, 
especially  self-deception,  is  a 
major  characteristic  of  institu¬ 
tionalization,  the  process  by 
which  instruments  of  policy  (or 
commerce  or  industry)  age  and 
die.  Having  established  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  a  given 
market,  a  once  agile  and  innova¬ 
tive  organization  begins  to  get 
comfortable  with  that  leader¬ 
ship.  This  phenomenon  is  a 
common  theme  of  management 
literature  abundant  in  airport 
bookstores  all  over  the  world— 
though  its  popularization  should 
not  obscure  its  fundamental 
truth. 

I  nstitutional  decay,  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  sector,  need  not  be 
a  progressive  or  terminal  dis¬ 
ease.  One  remedy  for 
complacency  and  self-deception 
used  in  a  variety  of  organiza¬ 
tional  and  professional  settings  is 
a  rigorous  after-actions  or  les- 
sons-learned  process.  Whether  in 
the  medical  profession  (in  the 
morbidity  conferences  especially 
common  in  teaching  hospitals)  or 
in  the  military  (through  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  after-action  efforts),  critical 
self-examination  can  inhibit  the 
tendency  to  assume  that  all  is 
well  within  an  organization  and 
can  point  to  possible  improve¬ 
ments  in  process  or  procedure. 
This  is  not  a  method  to  be 
applied  only  in  the  event  of  fail¬ 
ure.  An  effective  after-action 
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review  can  heighten  awareness 
and  improve  skills  even  if  an 
operation  is  successful— and  thus 
turn  on  its  head  the  old  saw,  "the 
surgery  was  a  success,  but  the 
patient  died." 

Most  of  all,  an  effective  after¬ 
action  process  should  be  a  state¬ 
ment,  to  those  within  an 
organization  as  well  as  to  those 
overseeing  it  from  outside,  of  the 
essential  integrity  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  people.  Others 
may  judge  us,  the  process 
declares,  but  they  do  so  neither 
more  carefully  nor  more  rigor¬ 
ously  than  we  judge  ourselves. 

The  intelligence  establishment 
has  tried  this  but  fitfully.  Intelli¬ 
gence  agencies,  I  ike  other  public 
bureaucracies,  have  inspectors 
general.  But  so  do  the  military 
services,  which  have  to  their 
great  credit  neither  confused 
inspection  regimes  with  learning 
processes  nor  concluded  that  the 
existence  of  one  obviated  the 
need  for  the  other.  The  lessons- 
learned  process  may  be  compati¬ 
ble  with  and  complementary  to 
an  inspection  process,  but  the 
two  are  not  identical.  Ideally,  les¬ 
sons-learned  processes  should  be 
defined  as  professionals  judging 
themselves  as  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  learning  credo  or  the 
repeated  self-application  of 


deeply  held  standards  and 
values. 

The  intelligence  agencies  would 
not  have  to  look  far  for  after¬ 
action  models  to  study  and  poten¬ 
tially  adopt.  The  US  Army's 
Center  for  Army  Lessons 
Learned  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas  is  one,  among  many  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services.  Even  with¬ 
out  the  "lessons  learned"  label, 
the  war  colleges  and  the  various 
research  elements  associated 
with  them  serve  important  after¬ 
actions  functions.  In  developing 
its  own  after-actions  capability, 
the  intelligence  establishment 
should  not  resist  drawing  on 
these  and  other  existing  institu¬ 
tions  for  studies,  conferences,  and 
other  means  of  internal  review. 

Where,  we  need  to  ask,  are  the 
I  ntel  I  i  gence  C  ommu  n  i  ty  cou  nter- 
parts  to  these  institutions? 
Nothing  will— or  should— stop 
outside  overseers  from  conduct¬ 
ing  their  own  reviews  of 
intelligence  performance,  either 
periodically  or  in  light  of  an 
event  or  controversy,  but  the 
intelligence  agencies  would 
enhance  their  own  standing  and 
i  ntegrity  by  ensuri  ng  that  the 
first  such  study  undertaken, 
especially  on  issues  of  great  con¬ 
troversy,  is  its  own,  conducted 
rigorously,  fairly,  and  fearlessly. 

We  have  at  least  considered  this 
in  the  past,  but  we  have  largely 
found  it  "too  hard  to  do."  The 
National  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Council 
(NIC)  established  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  for  evaluation  in  the  early 
1990s.  But  a  decade  of  experi- 
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ence  suggests  the  creation  of  the 
position  did  not  lead  to  rigorous 
examination  of  the  organiza¬ 
tional  and  cultural  lessons  of 
major  intelligence  efforts,  suc- 
cessfu I ,  u nsuccessfu I ,  or 
somewhere  i  n  between. 2 


Before-Action  Assessment:  We 
Shall  Know  the  Truth  . . . 

. . .  abou  t  oursd  ves.  E  ff ect  i  ve 
assessment  cannot  operate  solely 
as  an  after-the-fact  function. 
Prospective  assessment  ("How 
wel  I  do  we  thi  nk  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with _ ?")  and 

retrospective  or  "lessons  learned" 
regimens  should  be  parts  of  an 
integrated  process.  Herethe  mil¬ 
itary  service  model  breaks  down 
somewhat.  The  U  S  Army's  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Army  Lessons  Learned  is 
not  supplyingthechief  of  staff  or 
the  secretary  of  defense  with 
assessments  of  the  army's  ability 
to  perform  the  missions  assigned 
it  in,  for  example,  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater.  Operational  assessment 
and  alignment,  in  the  DOD  case, 
is  the  role  of  the  combatant  com¬ 
mands,  another  structure 


2  This  staff  did  provide  the  basis,  in  theiate 
1990s,  for  a  staff  for  the  new  Assi  stant  DC  i 
for  Anaiysis  and  Production,  and  a  vestige 
of  theoriginai  survives  in  the  ADCi/AP 
evaiuation  staff,  which  has doneenormous- 
iy  important  work  supporting  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  the  Nationai  inteiiigence 
Priorities  Framework,  it  has  aiso  been  an 
important  contact  with  theCoiiection  Con¬ 
cepts  Deveiopment  Center.  But  noneofthis 
has  taken  the  form  of  after-action  assess¬ 
ment  of  inteiiigence  performance,  and  we 
need  both  thewiii  and  the  capacity  to  do  ex- 
actiy  that. 
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without  clear  analogue  in  the 
i  ntel  I  i  gence  esta  bl  i  sh  ment . 

J  ust  who  is  the  DC  I 's  "go  to"  offi¬ 
cial  for  the  M  iddle  East,  for 
Europe,  or  for  counterterrorism? 

I  s  the  "go  to"  person  for  substan¬ 
tive  expert!  se  t he  same  as  the  "go 
to"  person  for  an  assessment  of 
our  intelligence  readiness  on  a 
given  area  or  issue? 

I  n  this  context,  we  need  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  question  asked  is 
"Who  is  the  responsible  official 
on  behalf  of  the  DCI  in  hiscapac- 
i ty  as  head  of  the  intelli gence 
community?"  It  is  at  least  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  CIA  could  have  a  "go 
to"  official  and  that  the  DCI 
would  accept  that  official  in  all 
his  DCI  capacities.  Itislesscer- 
tain  that  the  other  agencies  of 
the  intelligence  establishment 
will  accept  the  "dual  hattedness" 
of  a  CIA  official  as  the  de  facto  or 
designated  "community"  leader 
in  a  given  area.  It  is  most  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  a  pattern  in 
which  CIA  officials  assume  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  as  an  ex 
officio  outgrowth  of  thei  r  Cl  A 
roles  will  produce  a  resistance  in 
other  agencies. 

The  modern  US  intelligence 
establishment  has  struggled  with 
this  problem  almost  from  its 
inception.  If  theoriginai  role  of 
the  CIA  was  to  serve  as  the  hub 


of  the  wheel  of  US  intelligence, 
every  action  by  Cl  A  to  concur¬ 
rently  develop  as  a  competitive 
spoke  on  that  same  wheel  has 
produced  a  greater  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  other  intelligence 
agencies  to  accept  the  integrity  of 
the  agency's  intended  centraliz¬ 
ing,  coordinating  function. 

I  n  the  area  of  substantive  exper¬ 
tise,  one  can  argue  that  the  N I C, 
as  a  body  producing  coordinated, 
community-based  intelligence 
esti  mates  came  i  nto  bei  ng  i  n  part 
because  by  the  1970s  it  was 
apparent  that  the  previous  Office 
of  National  Estimates— as  a  CIA 
component— was  not  accepted  by 
other  parts  of  the  community  as 
an  "honest  broker"  in  that  pro¬ 
cess.  That  may  only  be  part  of  the 
story,  and  the  N I C  may  sti  1 1  fi  nd 
it  difficult  to  achieve  the  status  of 
an  honest  broker. ^  The  N I C  and 
the  National  I  ntel  I  i  gence  Offic¬ 
ers,  nonetheless,  are  and  should 
be  part  of  the  DCI 's  "go  to" 
instrument.  They  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  exercise  that  function  in  its 
entirety.  The  N I  Os  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  served  to  bring  together 
the  community's  analytic  exper¬ 
tise.  To  an  increased  degree, 
though,  they  are  now  seen  as  the 
community's  liaison  with  the  aca¬ 
demic  professions  and  other 
experts  outside  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  them 


3  At  some  point,  a  future  DCI  needs  to 
raise  the  question  of  whether  the  N I C  or 
any  "community"  component,  that  is  to 
say,  any  body  working  for  the  DCI  as  head 
of  the  community,  can  beiocated  within 
the  headquarters  compound  of  the  CIA. 
This  may  bea  question  of  appearances,  but 
appearances  count. 
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to  serve  in  the  additional  role  of 
operational  "go to"  officers?  At 
what  point  does  this  look  like 
some  old  movie  describing  an 
attack  on  a  fortress  or  a  castle  in 
which  the  defenders  are  con¬ 
stantly  scurrying  from  wall  to 
wal  I  as  the  enemy  storms  the 
ramparts.  Though  it  is  at  least 
conceivablethat  a  NIC,  expanded 
in  size  and  authority,  could  serve 
all  three  "goto"  roles,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  articlethe  NIC 
would  be  part  of  a  "go  to" 
network. 


An  Intelligence  Community 
Assessment  Center 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  "goto" 
problem?  A  step  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  creation  of  an 
I  ntel I igence  Community  Assess¬ 
ment  Center,  jointly  directed  by 
the  Assistant  DCI  for  Collection 
and  the  Assistant  DCI  for  Analy¬ 
sis  and  Production,  with  the  N I C 
and  the  Associate  DCI  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Support  serving  as 
coordinating  partners.  The  cen¬ 
ter  should  have  two  primary 
missions— prospective  and  retro¬ 
spective  assessment— and  one 
secondary  mission— conducting 
research  studies  directed  by  the 
DCI  or  other  senior  authorities. 
Each  mission  would  have  a  char¬ 
acteristic  mode  of  operation. 

Treating  the  secondary  mission 
first,  this  should  encompass  stud¬ 
ies  that  are  not  especially  time 
sensitive  and  not  connected  with 
an  after-action  exercise  or  ongo¬ 
ing  oversight  of  a  defined  area  of 
mission  responsibility.  The 
"study  mode"  should  permit  the 
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I  ntel  I  i  gence  C  ommu  n  i  ty  to 
review  projects  and  programs  in 
the  same  way  as  the  current 
ADCI/AP  staff  has  supported  the 
development  of  the  National 
I  ntelligence  Priorities  Frame¬ 
work  and  the  Col  lection  Concepts 
Development  Center  (CCDC)  has 
explored  a  number  of  important 
issues.  Such  studies  should  be 
undertaken  in  partnership,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  with  other  parts  of 
the  community  management 
structure,  with  the  N I C,  or  with 
individual  agencies.  The  CCDC 
and  the  ADCI/AP  evaluation 
staff  should  form  part  of  the  core 
of  a  new  I  ntel  I  igence  Community 
Assessment  Center. 


Primary  Missions: 
Prospective  Assessment 

The  first  primary  mission  should 
be  assessment  of  capabilities  and 
resources  within  various  areas  of 
responsibility.  Assuming  a 
Pacific  AOR,  for  example,  a 
Pacific  Assessments  Cell  (or 
staff)  should  be  able  to  give  the 
DCI  and  other  senior  leaders 
immediate,  up-to-date  assess¬ 
ments  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  intelligence 
establishment's  ability  to  fulfill 
standing  or  ad  hoc  priorities  and 
requirements.  Such  assessments 
should  cover  all  "I  NTs"  and  the 
full  spectrum  of  collection  and 
analysis  functions.  If,  for  exam¬ 


ple,  the  DCI  asks  "Are  we  ready 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  with  North 
Korea?"  the  Pacific  Assessment 
Cell  should  be  responsible  for  the 
answer.  "What  are  our  intelli¬ 
gence  strengths?"  'Where  are  we 
vulnerable?"  These  and  other 
questions,  of  course,  need  to  be 
asked  and  answered  within  the 
context  of  constantly  reviewed 
requirements  and  priorities. 

The  second  consulting  partner  in 
the  assessment  center  (with  the 
NIC)  should  bethe  ADCI/MS, 
whose  responsibilities  should  be 
expanded  to  support  the  DCI  in 
both  his  CIA  and  I  ntelligence 
Community  roles.  Whilecellsin 
the  assessment  center  would 
most  often  be  organized  to  match 
the  areas  of  responsibility  of  vari¬ 
ous  combatant  commands,  not 
every  combatant  command 
should  necessarily  have  an  analo¬ 
gous  assessment  cel  I .  To  some 
degree,  distinctive  organiza¬ 
tional  arrangements  could  even 
provide  different  perspectives  on 
an  issue  or  target.  Buttothe 
degree  such  organizations  are 
created,  zones  of  coverage  need  to 
be  explicitly  and  carefully 
defined.  This  is  no  place  for 
gaps. 

Cells  answering  the  readiness 
question  should  consider  their 
pri  mary  responsi  bi  I  ity  to  be  the 
tracking  of  shifting  policies,  pri¬ 
orities,  and  requirements  against 
available  intelligence  resources. 
The  heads  of  the  cel  Is,  while 
report!  ng  to  the  ADCI  s  and  work- 
ing  in  cooperation  with  officials 
from  line  and  staff  elements  in 
CIA  and  the  other  agencies, 
should  be  indoctrinated  with  the 
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thought  that  i  n  the  end  they  are 
responsible  for  making  the  DCI 
aware  of  how  wel  I  U  S  i  ntel  I  i- 
gence  is  equipped  and  positioned 
to  deal  with  events  in  a  given 
AOR.  They  are  the  DCI 's  "goto" 
officials. 


After-Action  Assessments 

The  assessment  center  should  be 
the  DCI 's  primary  in-house  capa¬ 
bility  for  lessons  learned  after  a 
major  "deployment" of  intelli¬ 
gence  resources.  What 
constitutes  major?  Becausethe 
center  works  for  the  DCI ,  with 
authorities  subordi  nated  to  the 
ADCIs,  the  decision  to  initiate  a 
lessons- 1  earned  effort  should 
come  from  the  ADCI  s,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  DCI .  I  n  some 
instances,  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom  for  example,  the  amount  of 
preparation  required  in  advance 
and  its  clear  national  security 
significance  would  permit  the 
assessment  center  to  begin  plan¬ 
ning  an  assessment  even  before 
an  event  takes  place.  Other 
events,  9/11  as  a  tragic  example, 
will  not  permit  such  preposition¬ 
ing  of  resources  or  advance 
thought.  The  center  needs  to  be 
prepared  to  operate  in  both  sets 
of  ci  rcumstances. 

Employing  the  assessment  cen¬ 
ter  in  either  of  its  modes  presents 
significant  conceptual  and  meth¬ 
odological  difficulties.  It  will, 
moreover,  i  nvol ve  the  devel op- 
ment  of  capabilities  not  required 
of  their  respective  (but  separate) 
counterparts  in  the  military 
structure.  One  immediate  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  the  assessment 
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center  component  responsible  for 
prospective  or  oversight  assess¬ 
ment  can  evaluate  itself  in  an 
after-action  mode.  Would  there 
not  be  a  confl  ict  of  i  nterest? 

A  solution  to  this  difficulty  is  to 
have  the  component  or  compo¬ 
nents  under  review  operate  as 
providers  of  information  to  a 
review  team  drawn  from  other 
components,  a  team  that  could  be 
augmented  by  retired  or  other 
external  personnel.  A  second 
guarantee  of  the  i  ntegrity  of  the 
process  should  be  a  senior  assess¬ 
ment  panel,  consisting,  ex  officio, 
of  theADCIs,  the  chairman  of  the 
NIC,  and  the  ADCI/MS.  Again, 
the  DCI  may  choose  to  augment 
this  panel  to  enhance  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  process.  Whatever 
the  membership  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  panel,  its  members  should 
be  required  to  attach  their  signa¬ 
tures  to  each  major  assessment 
the  DCI  directs. 

The  I  ntelligence  Community 
Assessment  Center  will  not 
match  in  size  (or  rank)  the  com¬ 
batant  commands.  Parity  is  not 
the  issue  here  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  The  issue  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  DCI  a  self-assessment 
capability  that  focuses  on  infor¬ 
mation-timely,  focused,  on 
target— and  integrity  of  process. 


not  one  of  "my  organization  is 
bigger  than  your  organization." 

I  n  fact,  in  a  networked  environ¬ 
ment,  lack  of  mass  could  be  an 
advantage  for  the  Center,  foster- 
ing  agility  that  can  compensate 
for  bulk.  The  goal  is  not  to  build 
structure;  the  goal  is  to  enable 
the  DCI  to  serve  the  unifying  and 
coordinating  function  envisioned 
for  his  position  in  the  successful 
vision  of  national  security  articu¬ 
lated  by  the  Truman 
administration  at  the  start  of  the 
Cold  War. 

The  vision  of  1947  cannot,  in  all 
detail,  be  the  vision  of  2005  or 
2015.  But  keeping  in  mind  its 
enduring  principles,  the  vision  of 
an  effective  national  oversight  of 
departmental  intelligence  is  a 
worthy  objective.  For  all  its  limi¬ 
tations,  the  DCI  roletakesinto 
account  the  inescapable  reality 
that  intelligence  must  be  both 
departmental  and  national,  a 
reality  made  more  complex  in  our 
day  by  the  need  to  thi  nk  of  the 
federal  implications  of  homeland 
secu  r  i  ty .  P  roposa  I  s  for  ref  or  m  of 
US  intelligence  and  its  leader- 
shi  p  need  to  be  exami  ned  with 
this  complexity  in  mind. 


